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II. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We published a short time ago, a list of names 
which had been removed from the register, under 
the provisions of Clause V. of the Veterinary Sur- 
geons’ Act. It was evilent to the Council, that 
many names on the register, were those of men who 
“had ceased to practice ” and not a few, of men who 
had been dead for years. To render the register as 
cvrrect as possible it was determined to make en- 
quiries as to the position of those men who sent no 
reply to last years voting papers. Letters of enquiry 
were sent to each of these, and those who failed to 
reply were applied to again by “ registered letter.” 
Those names, from the owners of which no reply was 
received were then removed from the list, being 
deemed to belong to men ‘‘ who have ceased to 
practice.” 

Unfortunately nearly fifty names were removed, 
the owners of which are alive and in practice. 
Failure to keep the registrar informed of their 
correct address has iead to this very awkward posi- 
tion, and a large number have applied to be re- 
instated. Doubtless their request will be acceded 
to, but a good deal of expense has been entailed, 
and some charge will be made for restoration of the 
names to the register. The Council bave power by 
resolution to fix a sum for this purpose not exceed- 
ing the usual registration fee, which is now one 
guinea, 

This is the first time the powers of the Council 
have been used in this way for correcting the 
register, and it might be well to take a lenient view 
of the members negligence, and not add to the 
trouble and annoyance caused a pecuniary fine for 
re-Instalment—at any rate a claim for the full fee 
ofa guinea might fairly be relinquished, and a small 


sum, perhaps 5s. be demanded to recoup the expense 
entailed, 


_Mr, Greaves, on another page, makes a very prac- 
tical appeal to the profession in favour of the 
Mutual Veterinary Defence Association. Ie out- 
lines two recent cases where claims have been made 
‘galnst practitioners on certificates of soundness 
Supplied by them, aud shows how in one case 
oe ‘nxiety and heavy loss was sustained by 
hee on individual effort, but how in the other 
ae and loss was avoided by the aid of the 
sat Association, to which the defendant fortu- 
oe A elonged. We are obliged to confess that we 
: quite understand the rules and methods of 
: Soclation, and we fear many other members of 
profession are equally ignorant. If the two 


cases are correctly detailed by Mr. Greaves, a very 
strong case is made out by him. Members of the 
Association have apparently only to convince the 
governing council that their case is one for defence, 
when they are relieved immediately of any further 
cost or trouble. ‘The second case sketched by Mr. 
Greaves, is unfortunately rather lightly touched. 
No details are given upon which an independent 
judgment can be formed, and it is just possible that 
some circumstances—other than the Associations 
intervention— may have determined the plaintiff to 
retire from the action. Mr. Grreaves’ suggestion is 
that the business capacity and firm front shown by 
the Defence Association, caused the plaintiff to act 
with discretion and withdraw. This seems very 
feasible, but we should be better able to judge, if 
we knew more of the facts. In the report of a 
recent meeting, we noticed a speaker said the 
charges for membership of the Defence Association 
were high, and that they had been considerably 
raised since its establishment. It was argued in 
reply that the original members had by repeated 
annual payments, considerably exceeded the pay- 
ment exacted from any new member, and that it 
was not fair to expect the new members at once, to 
be put on equal terms with the old. This is very 
fallacious reasoning—it entirely over looks the fact 
that the old member has for years been protected, 
and that the risk undertaken for him, has quite 
balanced his payments. 


We regret that we were a day later than usual with 
our issue last week, but the fact that we appeared 
with just double the usual number of pages—half of 
them in a smaller type—will go far to account for it. 
It is now five weeks since The Record appeared with 
only the normal twelve pages; and last week’s was 
the largest number yet issued. Other causes besides 
the additional pages have helped to delay us. Lately, 
on several occasions, we have been asked to submit 
proofs to contributors-—this always means uncer- 
tainty as to our “ contents,” but, several times im- 
portant matter has come to hand after we had 
arranged our weekly supply, involving extra work 
and considerable delay just when a few minutes is 
of most value. The number of complaints we have 
have received this week is, in a sense, very gratify- 
ing; but there is one impression we should like to 
correct—some of our correspondents seem to think 
that they, individually, are left till last. Now, our 
publisher tells us that, except on three or four oc- 
casions, there has not been more than two hours. 
difference in the hour of posting the first and the 
last of the subscribers’ copies, and that usua’ly they 
are all posted at the same time. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


A GASTRIC CONCRETION AND OTHER 
LESIONS, 


By ALexanper Grpson, M.R.C.V.S., Birmingham: 


On Friday, March 8th. I was called to a pony out 
at grass. From the symptoms presented, I thought 
the case was general cold. but from the character of 
the breathing, and the colicky pains, I was not sure 
whether it would eventually settle in the bowels or 
lungs. As there was no assistance or accommoda- 
tion, I ordered him to my place, and on my return 
found my assistant had given him a colic draught. 
He then seemed to be easier for a short time. but 
the colicky pains very soon returned, and another 
colic dranght was administered, and mustard applied 
to the barrel. The hot pack was applied over all. he 
was warmly clothed and made comfortable. After 
some time to my surprise, he commenced to vomit. 
The regurgitation was very marked, but still no 
symptoms of excessive pain, except during the act 
of vomition, which really made the animal squeal 
again, there was no rolling or knocking about. The 
pulse was from first to last very peculiar, being small 
and vibratory; the mucous membranes were not particu- 
larly injected, and the respirations were quick and 
laboured. Palpitation of the heart was particularly 
marked, shaking the animal from head to foot. The 
general symptoms simply increased until his death, 
which occurred at eight a.m. the following morning. 
My assistant and I made the post mortem immediately, 
which exhibited extensive disease of the lungs, 
twist of the small bowels, and the stomach much 
distended and very hard—to our surprise containing 
a large mass, like a paving stone, weighing several 
pounds. That there are many curious circumstances 
in connection with the case, 1 think you will allow. 
I certainly never saw anything like it in the whole 
course of my experience; the complicatiors are 
simply marvellous, and will afford plenty of thought 
for both scientists and practitioners. |The stomach 
and its contents were forwarded to Professor Axe, 
who has not yet reported upon it. 


CELOSOMIAN MONSTROSITIES. 
By T. H. Merrick, M.R.C.V.S., Northampton. 


In June, 1888, I was called to see a cow, the pro- 
perty of Mr. W. Martin, of this town, which the 
man said was unable to calve, and “ was putting 
her body out.” On arrival I found protruding from 
the vagina what was evidently a portion of the calf’s 
intestines, and this prepared me for something 
abnormal. On exploration 1 was for a time puzzled, 
for | could feel three fore limbs, and one hind one, 
and a quantity of abdominal and thoracic viscera 
floating about, most of which I[ removed to 
give more room. I then attached a rope to the 


one hind limb, which I had satisfied myself 
belonged to the monstrosity, and after some little 
trouble succeeded in getting the other hind limb, 


and abstracted the foetus. On further exploring I 
found and delivered a perfectly formed, but dead 
bull calf naturally presented. The monstrosity was 
a female, the abdominal and a portion of the thoracic 
parietes were absent from the sternum to the anus, the 
common integument being apparently with the peri- 
toneum midway on blending the ribs. The spine was 
curved, one hind leg was passed over the back, and 
shorter than the other, the other was attached to the 
spine. The small intestines contained meconium, 
The following year this cow calved a live and per- 
fectly formed calf. 

The second case occurred as recently as March 
19th, in the present year, the owner Mr. Pendard of 
Harlestone, wrote to me to come at once, as he had 
a cow calving, and he was afraid she had put her body 
out. I saw at once, when introduced to my patient, 
that it was another celosomian monstrosity I had to 
encounter. Two large bladders were hanging from 
the vagina, and with them was a quantity of evi- 
dently the abdominal viscera of the calf. On open- 
ing these two bladders, from one a quantity of grey 
gelatinous fluid escaped, and from the other fluid of 
the same consistency, but of a blood red colour. The 
diagnosis in this case foretold some trouble, as I 
could not for some time find any limb—hind or 
fore. I could detect a cavity in the chest. and after 
some time I managed to reach the elbow of one fore 
limb, and passed a cord round it, but try as I 
would. I could not reach the foot of this, or find the 
whereabouts of either of the other limbs. Fortu- 
nately the cow was a roomy one. so | decided if 
possible, to get it away as it was embryotomy, being 
almost impossible as the foetus was wedged in the pas- 
sage, and the cow paining very strongly. I removed 


all the viscera I could, and well lubricated the foetus, _ 


with carbolic oil, and with sufficient strength, after 
a short time I successfully delivered it. This was 
also a female; the two hind legs were turned over 
the spine. pointing towards the head, which lay in 
the anterior portion of the womb ; the chest simply 
presented, and in which was a space of abunt a foot 
in diameter, where the parieties were wanting, and 
from which the viscera protruded. In this case also 
meconium was present in the small intestines. show- 
ing that the animal had recently been alive. This 
cow got up directly after she had calved, and has 
since gone on well. 


“CEREBRAL ABSCESS .IN A MARE. 
By Hueu Bees, M.R.C.V.S., East Kilbride. 


On July 22nd 1889, I was asked to examine . 
mare grazing in a field by the road-side, which ha 
turned Jame six days previously. ; 

Found her lame of the near fore limb, the lame- 
ness being very pronounced for the first few rem 
—each time she put the lame leg to the grounés 
emitted a peculiar groan. 

After thirty yards she could 
almost sound on the level or down bill, or a 
groaning ceased, but on trying her up hill the Ja 


ness and groaning simultaneously returned. Io 
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short, she groaned most when she showed most 
lameness and vice-versa, which I looked upon as 
an indication that they had a cause in common, 
especially as the animal seemed otherwise healthy, 
and when left alone began to graze quite naturally. 
Having no halter [ could not get hold of her to 
complete my examination, so I left orders for her to 
be taken home and I would call next day. 

When I had her turned out of the stable next 
morning I found that the symptoms noted the pre- 
vious day were more pronounced. I found on 
manipulation a ringbone, and sidebone on the out- 
side of the affected limb, and on percussing the foot 
immediately below she showed slight signs of pain. 
In the absence of anything else to account for the 
lameness, &c., 1 made up my mind that the cause 
lay at the hoof-head, and as the owner was from 
home I ieft a note stating that 1 would blister 
that part, with his consent, as soon as convenient. 

She fed well and seemed all right till noon next 
day, when she did not eat out her corn, and having 
immediately afterwards got very dull I was sent for. 
Found her standing in the off-side of the stall leaning 
against the partition with her nose firmly pressed 
against the wall in front. Quite unconscious, unable 
to back and we were unable to force her. and when 
we disturbed her, especially by trying to lift the 
near fore foot, she groaned as before. 

No response to the pricking of a pin all over the 
body, and when I pulled out the tongue she could 
not retract it Pulse 54, temperature 102-5. 

I diagnosed disease of the brain, and deemed the 
case a hopeless one, and fearing lest my client 
might look upon this new development of the case 
as the outcome of an incorrect diagnosis on the day 
before, I gave him my opinion and asked him to call 
in another veterinary surgeon for consultation. Mr. 

- Taylor, M.R.C.V.S.. Cathkin, kindly consented to 
come, and until he came I did nothing. His diag- 
nosis was similar to mine, so we arranged to try and 
put her in slings. but had to abandon the idea, for 
whenever we had them adjusted and had her a bit 
out from the partition she let her legs double below 
her, and hung in the slings. 

Tried to drench her, but could not keep her mouth 
open, nor would she attempt to swallow, so we had 
to desist for fear of choking. We had the spine and 
poll blistered with mustard and turpentine three 
times during the night. Once when she was down 
I noticed twitching of the left ear, left panniculus, 
and the near fore and hind limbs. 

Next day 25th.—Rather worse, pulse 80, and 
Weaker, 26th.—Head greatly bruised by dashing it 
agalnst stall and manger, greatly exhausted, in fact, 
dying, so I had her killed. 

Post-mortem.—On opening the cranium and ex- 
‘ining the brain I found an abscess on the right 

of the cerebrum above and involving 
Part of the corpus-striatum of that side, and con- 
taining about six drachms of creamy matter. 

he valves of the heart were slightly thickened 
tather yellowish, but there were no vegetations. 
animal had not previously beer at grass for 


a than two years, so that though the cerebral 


and 


"Ing may have been going on for some time, 


perhaps its death was brought about sooner by its 
being compelled to gather its food from the ground. 
I incline to the opinion that both the groaning and 
the lameness were symptoms of the cerebral abscess. 

While I was assistant at the Glasgow Veterinary 
College, I had under treatment a Collie dog, which, 
when ,handled, groaned and yelled tremendously. 
When steadied on his feet he could walk straight 
forward for a few yards pretty well, but when he 
fell over on his side or you tried to turn him he 
yelled out as before. A post-mortem examination 
revealed the presence of numerous small tumours in 
the spinal cord. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS’ LIABILITIES. 
Look on THIs ProrurE, AND ON THAT, 
By Tuomas Greaves, F.R.C.V.S. 


For some time past an alarm has been felt in the 
Veterinary profession, consequent on two lawsuits, 
instituted against Veterinary Surgeons for examining 
horses, and giving a certificate of soundness, where 
shortly afterwards they were pronounced to be un- 
sound, The actions at law were to recover the value 
of the horses, one for £380, the other for £175. 

My object in penning these lines, is to show some 
of the surroundings of each case. and the advis- 
ability of Veterinary Surgeons being wise in time, 
and becoming members of the Mutual Veterinary 
Defence Society. 

In the one case a Veterinary Surgeon examines a 
horse in respect to soundness, the examination is 
most carefully and thoroughly made, and a certificate 
of soundness given. For a short time it would 
appear the horse stands his work, and it is said goes 
sound, then he falls lame on his near fore leg. He 
is examined by two professors aad two practitioners 
who pronounce him to have spavins, also a splint, 
which must have existed anterior to the date of the 
first examination. The case gves for trial, and the 
jury settle the case against the Veterinary Surgeon, 
who is thrown in costs to the tune of £500. Now 
this is a very serious amount for a plodding hard 
working man of 34 years standing to meet. Let us 
realise if we can the worry, the anxiety, the torture 
of mind hour by hour, night and day during the 
whole of the time this law suit was pending. AIl- 
though he had two or three Veterinary Surgeons on 
his side, he is in reality by himself, he has to tread 
the wine press alone, until the final result, with its 
crushing responsibility arrives. This case ought 
never to have been allowed to go into court at all. 

Now let us turn to the other case. The Veteri- 
nary Surgeon examinea a horse, and gave a certifi- 
cate of soundness, when in a few days two Veteri- 
nary Surgeons examined the horse aud pronounced 
him unsound, he being they say a whistler and a 
grunter. This Veterinary Surgeon is served with a 
writ for £380, and all the legal paraphernalia is set 
to work; he being a member of the Veterinary 
Mutual Defence Society, lays his case before the 
council! of this body. The case being fully examined, 
and the council feeling fully satisfied about it, take 


| 
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the case upon themselves. The Veterinary Surgeon 
is now freed from all responsibility, his mind is at 
rest, his reputation is safe, his property is not in 
jeopardy. This must be an immense relief to him, 
he finds in this a great moral support. all his worry, 
his anxiety, his torture of mind is removed. he feels 
himself safe, having placed himself and his case in 
the hands of a body of men able and willing to help 
him. The case goes on for trial. but finding it is 
defended with sagacity and firmness. it is with- 
drawn at the eleventh hour, Compare this case and 
its termination with the one above,—* look on this 
picture and on that.” My professional brethren 
may judge between them. and estimate the worth of 
such a society. 

These cases teach us a lesson to be more careful 
in the future in our examinations as to soundness, 
and more discreet in the wording of our certificates, 
we must distinguish between matters of fact, and 
matters of opinion, It is our duty to seek a solution 
of this difficult and dangerous question. It would 
be an inestimable blessing to our profession, if we 
could overcome the common danger by sagaciously 
having recourse to preventive measures. Let 
thorough honesty of purpose be ever our guiding 
star; truth and practical wisdom for the purposes of 
life our habitual discipline, and depend upon it we 
shall escape many of the pitfalls some of our bre- 
thren become entangled in, but we must, with every 
care, be prepared for accusations and attacks. 


“THE WOLF AND THE LAMB.” 
By Jno. A. W. Dotnar. 


Since Mr. Burke has added to his office of per- 
manent trumpeter to Dr. Fleming the extensive 
function. of holding up to obloquy every one who 
has dared to impugn his patron’s claims to distine- 
tion, 1 beg you will grant me, as one of the in- 
criminated critics, an opportunity of replying to the 
misleading assertions of Mr. Burke and of making 
clear the actual points which are at issue. | 
would most gladly eliminate Mr. Burke’s personality 
from its undignified connection, doubting greatly 
‘whether the letters speak his own opinion (if he is 
still allowed any such luxury) for not only are the 
hands the bands of Esau, but even the voice is not 
the voice of Jacob unless it has strangely altered 
since last | heard it, not very long ago. Let me 
first, very briefly, assure Mr. Burke that we attach 
nv blame to Dr, Fleming for not being a Spencer 
Wells in “‘esse” or in “posse” and would not 
have him imperil by one hasty word the chance of 
so improbable an evolution, but avoiding as far as 1 
can anyambiguity that might arise from-want of pre- 
cision of expression, my complaint is that by a total 
disregard of elementary ethics Dr. Fleming has in- 
jured his profession and lowered himself. 

Considering recent events it requires an astound- 
ing recklessness on Dr, Fleming’s part to challenge 
criticism on a record which is fresh in the memory 
of many. In language which only intentional per- 


versity could misunderstand, I, a few months ago | paper!!! 


exposed Dr. Fleming’s systematic attempts to obtain 


credit under false pretences—I challenged him to. 


refute my charges, and in utterance thick with threats 
and swelling with windy bombast, he promised to 
teach the author of my “ malicious falsehoods” and 
* truculent mendacity ” a “lesson in truth and pro- 
priety.” lam obliged to him for the very liberal 
manner in which that lesson was conveyed. I wish 
I could have such a lesson every day, but | will 
venture to say no promulgator of malicious false- 
hood ever before received a similar lesson in truth 
and propriety. It was clearly not I who had to 
dread submitting my statements to an impartial 
tribunal, and, perhaps Mr. Burke will be good 
enough to explain (by kind permission) why my 
“truculent mendacity ” has not received the punish- 
ment threatened; I can tell him. It was because 
Dr. Fleming knew that my charges were true, he 
knew any impartial tribunal would say that they 
were true, and that the public would /earn that they 
were true, and he wisely ran for shelter to those 
trusty friends who had served him so often in dark 
hours and extended to his unblushing fictions their 
boundless credulity. 

Alas! that one must again revert to the stale 
scandal of the “roaring” episode, but since morth 
by month the old fable is tricked out and fur- 
bished up afresh, so the necessity of unmasking each 
devious and desperate device devolves upon me. 
The favourite shuffle just at present amongst the 
acolytes is to represent their master as an honest 
and straighiforward scientific worker, the victim of 
an unscrupulous faction who for their own unworthy 
ends have had the indecency to press him for his 
results. What has this contemptible fiction got to 
do with the facts? Who was the man who claimed 
results, what does “the greatest achievement we 
have ever had in veterinary surgery” refer to but 
results? What is “an important discovery” but a 
result? Are these terms applied by scientific men 
to mere tentative experimental work? Where is 
the great achievement or important discovery 
merely following the lines of previous experimenters 
and hoping that something fresh may turn up? And 
when a man who is only doing the latter lays claim 
to an important discovery. and not only lays claim, 
but exhausts every method of unprofessional ad- 
vertisement to spread it, descending even to furnish- 
ing his photograph toa half-penny evening paper. like 
the director of « popular cireus.—why «re we not 
to ask a word about results which he has himself pro- 
claimed from the honse-tops and the corners of the 
streets, and apparently continues to claim. Do these 
apologists believe their own statements and who else 
do they expect will believe them ? 

How different is this from the role of high priest 
of professional ethics whose lofty altruism dreams 
of “no other interests to serve ut those of the pr- 
fession to whose welfare we have devoted — 
our energies, and our means.” As we recall with a 
thrill of proud emotion these noble words we _ 
what church, what army of martyrs. what pre ‘e* 
sion in the world can show a more splendid agin 
of heroic self-sacrifice than is here exhibited—™ 
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Happily, imposture, like other arts, is not all 
tragedy, and it is a relief to turn to some of the 
lighter touches of the master. Many people think a 
Scotchman cannot see a joke, this is a mistake. 
Scotch humour is peculiar rather than deficient. 
There is a story of a Scotch laddie which must be 
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keenly appreciated by Dr. Fleming. The Scotch 
laddie was questioned by his fond parent as to his | 
success at school and proudly replied * I’m second 
dux.” Before bestowing the expécted reward the 
cautious parent rejoined “An hoo mony’s in the | 
class.” ‘Me an a lassie” was the laconic re- | 
joinder. In the Veterinary Journal for last Jan- | 
uary I noticed the following editorial story :— 

“It may be mentioned that a thoroughbred horse | 
belonging to an officer was such a bad roarer as to be | 
almost useless, since being operated on he has run) 
second in a public race.” 

I fancy many of my southern readers missed the | 
point of this story which is not only humorous, but | 
true, Ihave traced the history of the horse and. 
communicated with its owner—Captain Lees. This | 
horse was a roarer, he was operated on, he ran second | 
ina public racee—THERE WERE TWO HORSES | 
IN THAT RACE. 

Suffice it to add that Captain Lees considers the 
operation an absolute failure ; and that he states he 
would rather have given a good round sum not to 
have had the operation performed. The horse was 
a wreck some time ago, now he is probably dead. If 
my readers can realise the subtlety of selecting this 
case as conclusive evidence of the value of the opera-_ 
tion they will be in a position to appreciate a real 
Scotch joke. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The General Annual Meeting and dinner of this As- 
sociation took place on Friday, the 7th inst., at the 
(ireat Western Hotel, Reading. There were present Mr. 
Albert Wheatley, F.R.C.V.S. of Reading (President for 
the year), W. Wilson and G. A. Drewe (Vice Presidents), 
‘ir Henry Simpson (Windsor), Messrs. F. W. Wragg 
(London), Charles Carter (Guildford), J. Irving (Chipp- 
mg Norton), J. A. Bull (Woodstock), T. B. Goodall 
(Christchurch), F. W. Hanks (Wantage), E. C. Howard 
(Newbury), E. J. Mellett (Henley), G. H. R. Wilkins 
(Lambourn), A. E. Barlow (Reading), W. Western 
(Bracknell), W. G. Flanagan (Reading), William Hunt- 
tng (London), H. G. Rogers (London), J. F. Simpson 
(Maidenhead), A. L. Butters (London), J. L. Castle 
(Thame). T. W. Lepper (Aylesbury), K. J. Verney 
(Oxford), J. Varney (Winslow), J. P. S. Walker (hono- 
tary treasurer, Oxford), A. Sants (Bath), and H. Kidd 
(Hungerford). 

he Honorary Secretary read the minutes of the last 
meeting. and they were confirmed and signed. 


NEW MEMBERs. 


proposed the election of Mr. W. Hunt- 

ERCVS., as an honorary associate. 

deed Kipp seconded, saying that by rule 23, gentlemen 
ed as honorary associates, must be men who occupy 


The president 
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a distinguished position, either as teachers writers, 
eminent practitioners, or benefactors to Veterinary 
Science. 

The profession owed a debt of gratitude to Mr, Hunt- 
ing for the weekly periodical (The Record), of which he 
was the editor. In this way we look on him as a bene- 
factor. Mr. Hunting was also an author, and they owed 
to him a very important book on glanders. (Hear, hear). 
The proposition was carried by acclamation, 

Mr. Huntine thanked them very heartily for the 
honour they had done him, which was offered apparently 
in recognition of the work he had done in running The 
Record, A good deal had been said about the way in 
which it was conducted, but without arguing the ques- 
tion at length, he would say that making allowance for 
the weakness of human nature, he had conducted it as 
honestly as he could, and it had done fairly well. If any- 
one jumped on his toes, he was rather apt to retaliate, 
His wish was to live on amicable terms with other 
people ; and he hoped none of them would hesitate to 
pull him up if he overstepped the line. (Applause.) 

On the motion of Mr. Walker, seconded by Mr. Irving, 
Mr, John A. Bull, M.R.C.V.S., Woodstock, Oxon, was 
unanimously elected a member. 

The rules were taken as read, and the honorary secre- 
tary read the list of members. 

Mr, Wraca proposed, and Mr. Goodall seconded, that 
in future the names of members be printed, with the 


notice calling the annual meeting, as was done by some 


other Associations. 

Mr. WraGca’s motion was carried nem, con, 

Mr. J. F. Simpson gave notice to propose as an addi- 
tion to the rule “ That any member whose subscription 
shall be in arrear for more than two years, shall cease to 
be a member of the Association.” 

DATE OF MEETING, 


Mr. J. F. Simpson proposed “ That the following reso- 
lution passed by this Association be added to rule 7, viz. 
That the president for the time being, have power to 
alter the date of the meeting, to a day e'ther a week be- 
fore or a week after the fixed date.” Their fixed dates 
had frequently been found to clash with the meetings of 
other Associations and with other important engage- 
ments. 

The Present seconded, 

After discussion, the consideration of the resolution 
was postponed to the next meeting, in view of a confe- 
rence of the various Associations on the subject, which 
has been called by this Association, at the next annual 
meeting of the Royal College. 


PLAVCK OF NEXT MEETING, 


On the proposition of Mr. Mellett, seconded by Mr- 
Irving, Oxford, was unanimously fixed as the place of 
next meeting. 

INGESTION AND INHALATION AS METHODS OF INFECTION, 

The next business was to resume the discussion on the 
paper read by Mr. Hunting, at the last meeting of the 
Association, on the above subject. The paper was pub- 
lished in full in The Record of December 21st last. 

Mr, Waker expressed himself adverse to Mr. Hunt- 
ing’s conclusions generally. Mr. Hunting said “ with 
few exceptions, we believe that a disease which is con- 
tagious ig always due to a specific organism,” and then 
“ personally I believe very little in infection by inhala- 
tion ; with the exception of pleuro-pneumonia, L should 
be almost inclined to doubt that inhalation spreads 
disease at all amongst animals.” If he made pleuro- 
pnenmonia an exception, it was very easy to make ex- 
ceptions of other diseases also. It was admitted that 
pleuro-pnenmonia did not arise by animals being fed 
upon diseased subjects. Many other diseases they did 


not know so much about ; but he failed to see why they 
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should accept the theory that those diseases were always 
taken into the digestive organs instead of into the lungs. 
Take strangles for instance. Most veterinarians who had 
been in practice any length of time, could recall cases 
where strangles broke out upon a farm. They always 
tried to localise the disease, but they would find that 
colts that had never been in contact with the diseased 
ones became infected. How had the disease been trans- 
mitted in such cases except through the air. 

Mr. Goovatt, while dissenting from Mr. Hunting’s 
theory, pointed out that, insects and the smaller fauna 
were active agents in carrying contagion from place to 
place. Rats, for instance, would carry disease for miles. 
Still he held that a great many infectious diseases must 
be taken by the inhalation of minute germs in the air, 
as well as by ingestion. He gave details of an outbreak 
of pleuro-pneumonia, to support the theory of inhalation, 
as a post mortem in several cases, had shown the disease 
in the lungs, and not at all in the digestive track. 

Mr. Huntin said he had scarcely anything to reply 
to. Mr. Goodall had entered into the character of 
disease, but that had nothing whatever to do with the 
method of infection. So, again, whether disease was 
carried through the air or by other animals, or in what- 
ever way, had nothing to do with the method by which 
it entered the system of the other animal, which was the 
only point he wanted to draw attention to in his paper. 
The general idea had been that the fact of finding a 
disease in the lungs of an animal, showed the lungs to 
be the first part infected, and that through the air, be- 
cause the air was the nearest way to the lungs. He did 
not say that might not be right ; but his experience of 
the disease of glanders, showed that it was not always right. 
In glanders they might have the lungs badly infected, as 
the result of giving glanderous matters through the 
stomach. That was not a theory, but absolutely the 
result of experiment ; and he simply said that what 
could be proved by experiment in one case, might occur 
in other conditions. (Hear, hear.) He did not at all 
wish to be so positive as Mr. Walker thought he was, 
that all those diseases entered the system through the 
stomach. He was quite willing to allow that some migbt 
enter the system through the lungs, as influenza in man 
and horse, strangles, and perhaps distemper in dogs. 
Probably some of them had been willing to put cattle 
plague into the same category. It had been shown, how- 
ever, that all the excrements of the affected cattle con- 
tained the virus in quantities ; and therefore it was easy 
to understand how the disease might enter the stomach 
through the grass being contaminated. He fancied the 
notion of inhalation being the common cause of infec- 
tion, originated in the days when they nearly all be- 
lieved infectious diseases depended not upon a definite 


‘ material object, but upon some volatile gas. They could 


not prove a negative : but the fact had often struck him 
that the nurses at the Brompton Consumption Hospital 
were not liable, more than other people, to tuberculosis. 
was evidence that inhalation could not be such 
a common cause as was generally thought. It was 
also a fact that the scrapings and washings of the 
walls there had very often’ produced the bacillus, and 
that even hanging a slide of glycerine and water in the 
air of a ward would collect bacilli. There were only two 
explanations why those nurses were not always affected— 
one that there must be predisposition to enable the atom 
to act on the lungs, and the other that inhalation was 
not the usual way by which it entered the system. Then 
they had the positive experiments of feeding animals 
with tuberculous matter ; and those were the only ex- 
periments that had successfully transmitted tuberculosis 
from one animal to another. It was said at the last 
meeting that experiments had been tried with the in- 
gestion of glanderous matter, and had failed. He had 
since then come across a successful experiment of Pro- 


fessor Simonds, in which he had given an animal one 
pailful of water, containing glanderous matter, signs of 
disease being shown three weeks afterwards. They might 
have animals standing alongside glanderous horses for 
weeks or months, and they would not be infected, but if 
they had a common drinking trough, the disease would 
spread like wildfire. It was not very long ago that it 
was said typhoid fever spread in some peculiar way 
through the air. Now it was known that in almost 
every case the infection entered the system through the 
stomach. The same with cholera. The idea used to be 
that it was blown across the continent by a gale of wind, 
We now knew absolutely that it did not enter the 
system except through ingestion. No one, again, had 
ever demonstrated the spread of scarlet fever by inhala- 
tion, but ingestion had been frequently proven. All 
he meant to suggest was that ingestion was a much more 
common way of infection than was generally thought. 

On the proposition of Sir H. Simpson, seconded by 
Mr. Wilson, a very cordial vote of thanks was by accla- 
mation passed to Mr. Hunting for his admirable paper. 

CALCULUS. 

Mr. Carter exhibited a specimen of calculus, weigh- 
ing no less than 103 ozs., which he had taken from an old 
pony after death. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Wheatley then delivered the following inaugural 
address as president, and was frequently applauded :— 


GENTLEMEN, 

I cannot but feel that I am placed in a very honor- 
able position as your President and at the same time 
that it is a position I cannot fill in the complete way 
that I should wish, but since you were so good as to 
place me here for the year 1890, I will do all in my power 
to make up for my deficiencies, and [ sincerely and 
honestly hope that this Association may not suffer by 
your choice. 

Now, gentlemen, before going further, allow me to 
thank you exceedingly for your kindness in electing me 
your president. I would ask your kind indulgence to 
my faults and shortcomings, and that you will, one and 
all, assist me in carrying out the duties of the chair. 
With that assistance from you, which I am sure you will 
render to a brother, my share of the responsibilities will 
be immensely lightened. 

The progress of the profession is a constant topic for 
discussion at our meetings, but there is a direction in 
which we ought to advance which seems to me not to 
have sufficient attention. Our Societies help us to know 
one another, they help us to act together more effectively, 
and they assist greatly in spreading scientific informa- 
tion. The reports of our meetings and discussions some- 
times reach the general public, and anyone who reads 
them must see that we are collectively striving to elicit 
truth and to do our duty. 

Our professional and scientific advance is, I think, more 
marked than our social progress. This is not due to 
any want of appreciation on the part of the general 
public, but simply to our modesty in not pushing our- 
selves forward. We might well take more part in public 
meetings and societies where matters directly related to 
our calling are under discussion. “ Farmers’ Clubs 
and “Chambers of Agriculture” would welcome the 
assistance our members could give to many of their de- 
liberations and our whole body would reap the rewa 
of that assistance thus given by individuals. We might 
also appeal to the press more often with effect, if, when 
subjects trenching upon our calling are to the front, we 
contributed a timely letter. . 

We might also take greater interest in those — 
duties which all good citizens recognise, now especialy 
that Local Government has made every district mor 
independent of the Metropolis and the Central Author!- 
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ties. Animal diseases and public health are important 
subjects for the consideration of all County Councils, 
and the veterinarian should recognise that he is especially 
fitted to assist in framing regulations for dealing with 
these matters. We should also not repress a proper 
ambition for public honours ; our profession has in recent 
years been recognised by the State, and includes amongst 
its members men who have fairly earned titles and 
honours. 

Quite recently too a number of our colleagues have 
been appointed to the dignified office of “ Justice of the 
Peace.” All these honours reflect favourably upon our 
calling, and help to ensure for us a social position we 
should do well to claim more freely. 

To increase our social position in the ways I have 
hinted at, requires perhaps a wider view of life than some 
of us have been in the habit of taking, and it certainly 
requires a wider view of men and things than used to 
obtain with most of us. Too often we have contented 
ourselves by asking the question : What good can it do 
to me? Whereas the right question is: What good 
will it do ws? We are, none of us, indifferent to public 
appreciation, but we have “hidden our light under a 
bushel.” 

The time has arrived when we may fairly claim to 
assume a more public position, and demonstrate to the 
country that our profession contains many members who 
are capable of doing good service outside of the narrow 
circle of every-day practice. 

The value of the live stock of Great Britain is enor- 
mous, not merely from its quantity, but from its quality. 
The improvements in the care and management of 
animals and in the methods of breeding and using them 
are every day more evident. What share have we had in 
all this / I answer, a very large one. By the advice of 
individual members, by the action of our teachers, and 
by the publicity of our writers, we have contributed 
greatly to the gradual but ever-increasing improvement. 

Our horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs are the best in the 
world, their quality is sought for all over the world to 
improve the breeds of other nations, our superiority de- 
pends upon the maintenance of our live-stock at the 
very highest stage of perfection, this can only be effected 
if it is carefully selected, carefully managed, and kept 
free from infirmities, especially transmitted ones. Our 
advice and assistance has had a great deal to do with 
this superiority and we must continue to give it. 

To our profession the stock-owner is already indebted 
for valuable assistance, but we have it in our power to 
still make his indebtedness greater, and we shall reap our 
reward in increased public appreciation if we not only 
continue our service, but widen its scope, and boldly 
claim more public recognition. In short, gentlemen, 
I say we must take a wider interest in all those 
subjects just outside vf our daily practice, must show 
that our knowledge is not only available for sick 
auimals, but for the improvement of our healthy 
stock. We must impress upon the public that the vet- 
erinarian plays an important part in elucidating the ills 
that man is heir to, and that Comparative Pathology can 

only be advanced with his assistance. We must also not 
allow false feelings of modesty to prevent us claiming the 
position in which our knowledge can best be practically 
useful ; nor must we decline that right and honorable 
publicity, which is as essential to the progress of a pro- 
fession as to the advancement of an individual. 

You may think, perhaps, that this advice does not quite 
accord with my practice, but it must be remembered that 
we all have different faculties ; some of you can speak, 
Some of you can write, some of you, like myself, can 

t do good in the narrower sphere of intercourse with 
your clients, Let us each do what in him lies, but let 
us all bear in mind that we owe a duty not only to our- 
selves, but to our profession and to the public. 


In conclusion, I would ask you to assist me in making 
the work of this Society more valuable, and to believe 
that I shall always do my best whether as President or 
in any other capacity to maintain its honour and reputa- 
tion. 


The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Pre- 
sident for his address, and also for the able manner in 
which he had conducted the business, proposed by Mr. 
Wragg, and seconded by Mr. Mellett. 


THE DINNER, 


The members, who were joined by Messrs. Giles Ayres, 
H. E. Cottrell, and other friends, afterwards sat down to 
an elegant dinner at the Hotel, by invitation of the 
esteemed President. 

The PREsIDENT proposed “The Queen and other 
members of the Royal Family.” 

Sir H. Stmpson submitted “ The Army, Navy and Re- 
serve Forces,’ advocating the employment of Army 
Reserve men, and congratulated the profession, on the 
position they now occupied in regard to the army. 

Quarter Master G. Ayres replied for the Yeomanry. 

“ Success to the Royal Counties’ Veterinary Medical 
Association,” was given by Mr. J. F. Simpson, who said 
its career had been one of unchequered success. From 
the day of its formation in that room, the Association 
had been able to boast of the unanimity and good feeling 
amongst all its members. He then referred to the action 
now being taken by the Worshipful Company of Far- 
riers, with a view to the registration of farriers, which 
would distinguish them once for all from members of 
the veterinary profession. 

Mr. Kipp responded, and said they had been very 
fortunate in having excellent presidents, and the mem- 
bers had rallied round theni as they should. 

Mr. WavKER proposed the toast of “ Kindred Associa- 
tions,” and Mr. Wragg acknowledged the compliment. 

Mr. Huntine submitted the next toast, “ The Veteri- 
nary Profession.”?’ They had a great deal to be proud 
of. Such a meeting as that would not have been 
imagined possible 30 years ago. Even the meetings of 
the Royal College, rarely showed such an attendance in 
those days. Not only the public, but the state had 
recognised their usefulness, and had conferred titles on 
their more prominent members. He coupled with the 
toast the name of Sir H. Simpson, a late president of 
the Royal College, than whom no man had worked 
harder for the advancement of his profession. 

Sir H. Simpson suitably responded. They had not 
yet attained their 50th year of incorporation, but they 
had made remarkable progress in that time. He trusted 
they would remain united, in spite of some differences 
of opinion. When he met the Council of the College he 
should not fail to tell them how cordially that toast had 
been received. (Applause.) 

Mr. FLANAGAN gave “ The Visitors,” for whom Messrs. 
Ayres and Cottrell replied, and the other toasts were 
“ The President ” and “ the officers R.C.V.M.A.” 

H. Kipp, Hon. Nee. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting and Dinner of this Association 
was held at the County Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 
Friday, February 28th, the President, J. W. T. Moore, 
Esq., in the chair. There were also present :—Messrs. A. 
Hunter, J. Gofton, J. E. Peele, G. Elphick, A. Peele, 
H. Hunter, Professor McFadyean, W. Hunting, W. 
Hunter, G. R. Dudgeon, E. E. Bennett, D. Macgregor, 
and W. Ashton Hancock (sec.) ; also Dr. H. E. Arm- 


strong, H. E. Askew, and J. Stewart, visitors. 
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Letters of regret for non-atttendance were received 
from Professors McCall, Walley, Williams, Axe, Pem- 
berthy, Cope, and Duguid, and Messrs. Stephenson, and 


D. Dudgeon (through illness), Greaves, Awde, and_ 


Farrow, junr. 
The Minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 
read. Mr. F. Finney was nominated a Member of the 


Association. The President then read his inaugural 


address. 
GENTLEMEN, 

In pursuance of the custom which has pertained at 
meetings of this character for some years past, I rise to 
address a few words to you by way of introducing my- 


self as President of the Society, and of inaugurating the | 
more serious business of the year upon which we have. 
now entered. Prefatory to the brief remarks which I. 
am about to inflict upon you, I wish to offer you my— 


very hearty thanks for the confidence you evinced in 
electing me to the presidential chair. On learning of my 
unanimous election, the first blush of modesty prompted 
mental enquiries as to why I had been singled out for 
distinction. and were it not for fear of casting doubt on 
your powers of discernment, I should like to say that I 
fee] unworthy of the favour you have thrown upon me, 
and that you might have obtained a better man, but not 
more zealous one. 

Lhope to be able te maintain—if not to excel—the 


interchange of social good fellowship which is character- | 


istic of this Society, and to continue the good record 
which it has scored for many years past in those matters 
more particularly pertaining to the objects for which it 
was instituted. At the end of the twelve months’ trial 
upon which you have placed me it will be for you to 
find a verdict. 

I may as well confess at once to a feeling of per- 
sonal gratification at my election. which feeling is 
engendered and maintained from the consideration that, 
comparatively, I am almost a stranger to you all, force 
of circumstances connected with my official position, 
having brought me among you only five years ago. 

In thanking you again, gentlenen, allow me to remind 
you that it depends upon yourselves whether or not your 
president is to be an ornamental one, or a useful one. 
Anyone looking over the reports of annual addresses of 
other societies, will notice that the members are in- 
variably asked to attend regularly, to read papers, bring 
specimens, and so on. Well, it may be necessary to do 
so in some of the milk-and-water Societies, but I con- 
ceive it is totally unnecessary for me to submit an ex- 
hortation of that kind to you. You know what your 
duty is, and do it without being asked, and it must not 
be said that the President of the North of England 
Veterinary Medical Association runs the risk of imitating 
the enterprising financier, who, having promoted a Com- 
pany, issued a report of a general meeting containing a 
vote of thanks to the Directors, and the Chairman for 
presiding, but omitting to state that he was the only 
one present in the room at the time. 

L need not take up much of your time and attention 
by any lengthy reference to our own Society and its 
affairs, as you are all well aware of its position. Fi- 
nancially, we are in a satisfactory position. Numerically, 
there is no cause for complaint up to the present, but 
whether our strength will be maintained time alone will 
show. You will remember that some of our members 
desired the Society to follow the example of the travel- 
ling showman, and migrate from town to town in this, 
and the adjoining counties, for the convenience of the 
local members. After the arguments, pro. and con. had 
been fairly discussed, the decision arrived at was to 
maintain the stutus quo, the majority of the members 
considering it far preferable to have a fixed abode, and 
meetings at regular stated times, than to pursue an op- 
posite method. Any alteration would obviously entail 


| 
additional expense, and increase the already onerous 
duties so admirably performed by our worthy Honorary 
Secretary. The dissentient members, however, did not 
take defeat very graciously, and the result has been the 
formation of a new Society, viz., the South Durham and 
North Yorkshire. We may consequently expect that 
some of our prominent members, whom we can ill spare 
will secede from us. But, I feel confident I am echoing 
_the sentiments of you all in wishing the new society 
every success, in hoping that the two societies may work 
harmoniously side by side—if not together—and that 
we may still retain the valued support of our old dis- 
agreeing—but far from disagreeable—members. 

That the formation of Societies like this has proved of 
benefit to the individual members and the profession at 
large, may be gathered from the number which haye 
come into existence during the last twenty years. It is 
owing to the practice pursued by president after presi- 
dent making speeches, and threshing out all the in- 
teresting subjects until there is hardly anything for 
their successors to work upon, that I find myself some- 
what in a dilemma as to the subjects on which I could 
base my few remarks this evening. This, therefore, 
must be my excuse if I re-iterate remarks which have 
been made here or elsewhere. At one time I intended 
to eschew any reference to professional matters, but 
being reminded that we have arrived at a very interest- 
ing epoch in our career as a profession, it would be remiss 
not to refer to it. I mean the centenary of the Royal 
Veterinary College. One hundred years ago a small 
Agricultural Society with the aid of a few influential 
noblemen, established this College, and it may be said, 
planted the seeds which have grown into a profession of 
great national importance. In looking back through 
this long vista of years, we may well pause to review the 
progress made. Oftentimes we have been compared with 
our continental brethren. It is said “ comparisons are 
odious,” if so, the odium cannot be said to rest on our 
side. If we be not quite so scientific and fond of re- 
search, we are, at anyrate, more practical. The pro- 
fession as it exists to-day, is the development of the 
dogged energies of its members of the past century, un- 
assisted by help from outside in the shape of State aid, 
Government grants, or munificent benefactions. Had 
extraneous assistance of this kind, and the personal 
emoluments and distinctions, obtainable by Continental 
veterinarians fallen to our lot, I venture to say that to- 
day we should be occupying a much higher position than 
we do. Asit is we have good reasons to be proud of the 
edifice which has been erect2d, considering the materials, 
to work upon, and the want of incentives to labour which 
have existed for so many years. When the Royal Vet- 
erinary College commenced in a small way of business one 
hundred years ago, the veterinary profession, as such, 
hardly existed. Since then it has flourished, and now 
can boast of four teaching Schools, which send out a 
large number of graduates to extend its usefulness in all 
parts of the world. Beside the Schools in this country, 
similar institutions have been established by British vet- 
erinarary surgeons in the United States, in Canada, 
India, Australia, and Japan, so that our profession vies 
with other learned bodies in extending the general ad- 
vancement of scientific knowledge and civilization to 
_far distant countries. During the last decade we my 
' congratulate ourselves on having made rapid strides in 
almost every particular. Our social position has ad- 

' vanced, our professional knowledge has augmented, out 
literature increased and improved, our professional status 
as embodied in the Charter of 1844, ratified and exten- 
'ded by the Act of Parliament, and lastly, but net least, 
we have gained the respect and confidence of the com- 
munity. I 
Whilst thus briefly sketching what has been ~— ; 

| will pass over profitless speculation as to what migh 
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have been done, to consider as briefly what may be done. 
With regard to our condition as a profession, there is 
still much room for improvement. The means are in 
our own hands. Each member can and ought to help 
directly, or indirectly, directly—those possessing leisure, 
opportunity, and intellectual capacity—by employing 
them in furthering the interests of the profession, indi- 
rectly—those not possessing these facilities, by abstain- 
ing from acts tending to bring us into disrepute. 

Whether or not professional advertising be derogatory 

is a question frequently mooted in our periodicals. Well, 
it occurs to me that a great deal depends upon what may 
be said to constitute advertising, where it begins, and 
where it ends, and the occasion, mode, and manner of 
doing it. If aman write a book on a professional sub- 
ject, which is often done in our own, the sister, and 
other professions—surely it is a mode of advertising, or 
bringing himself into notice! But, can it be said that 
such is undignified and derogatory / I remember many 
years ago reading an advertisement inserted by an emi- 
nent London Veterinary Surgeon, in either the Times or 
the Field, I forget which—stating that he had arrived in 
Brighton for the season, and could be consulted at an 
address given. Compare this with placards paraded by 
a sandwich man, through a fair, announcing that Mr. so- 
and-so, M.R.C.V.S. had arrived in the town, and could 
be interviewed daily at the “ Pig and Whistle.’ The 
object in both instances was similar, but whereas no ex- 
ception could be taken to the former mode, the latter is 
so outrageous that it is difficult to find words sufficiently 
expressive of one’s indignation. Things of this kind are 
matters of taste, and to those devoid of all sense of the 
duty owing to their profession | would say, “ Come join 
this or some other Veterinary Medical Society, and be 
led into the paths of virtue.”’ 

Another question which often crops up and comes 
under the same category as advertising, is combining a 
vocation such as that of a farrier, horse dealer, etc., with 
that of Veterinary Surgeon. In considering this ques- 
tion, | think we should remember that we are not 
greater sinners in this respect than other professions 
are, Whereas our emoluments are very much lower. We 
all know that in many instances doctors are proprietors 
of drug stores—often under assumed names, as though 
they were ashamed of the fact—surgical homes, 
lunatic asylums, retreats and what not ; engineers deal 
in iron, coal, ete. ; architects and surveyors, in houses 
and land ; lawyers in leases and other securities, even to 
the extent of, in some cases, thinking their clients’ pro- 
perty belongs to themselves. Why, then, should a 
Veterinary Surgeon be ostracised, as many would wish, 
if he can earn an honest penny by selling a horse / 
Horse dealing itself is a legitimate pursuit, as respec- 
table as dealing in any other commodity. The young 
an entering college is usually exhorted to devote his 
life to the study and benefit of his calling. In grand 
iloquent terms its nobility is impressed upon him, and 
he is invited to hesitate and depart, if he have not 
sufficient love for it to sacrifice almost every good thing 
in the world. Later on he goes into practice impressed 
with the words of the inaugural lecturer, full of zeal and 
good intentions to follow them to the letter. Alas! 
ster scenes soon surround him, the landlord and the 
tax collector decline to accept a handful of microbes, or a 
bottle of attenuated virus, in satisfaction of all claims, 
and in despair he starts a forge, has a “ little deal ”’ occa- 
‘ionally, and pays twenty shillings in the pound. Is 


he to be blamed, and scouted out of the profession 
rogue and a vagabond / 

I may mention an idea that struck me recently. It 
Seemed to me that the great body of general practitioners 
Were not fully alive to the benefits derivable from the 
Surgeons Act, and that much good would 
result by the formation of a Protection Society. 


eterinary 


‘with clinical experience. 


The | 


R.C.V.S. looks after the affairs of the body politic ex- 
ceedingly well, and the National Veterinary Society, and 
local societies cater for mental requirements, but our 
vested interests, and general business matters, are left to 
take care of themselves. It seems to me that a combi- 
nation such as [ have shadowed out would strengthen 
the hands of the central authority, and prevent encroach- 
ments on the practice of duly qualified men, which the 
act protects, and it is our own fault if we neglect to 
secure its benefits. The question of a scale of fees for 
certain detined work might also be entertained by such a 
society. Aslam not in general practice, the matter 
does not affect me personally, and L only throw out the 
suggestion for what it may be worth. . 

Having secured public recognition of our value to the 
state, it will be for us to show that the recognition is 
deserved by taking our proper place in the work of eluci- 
dating the great problems of the day, such as the causes 
of contagious disease among animals, the methods to be 
adopted for checking, or eradicating them, and the 
means by which the public health can be shielded from 
diseases derivable from the lower animals. Our profes- 
sion mustaspire to be an authority on these questions, and 
not be content to play second fiddle to the medical pro- 
fession, which would quietly ignore us—and deservedly 
so—if we do not persist «1 maintaining our position, A 
subject that has been brought forward very prominently 
of late is that of Tuberculosis, the main point being 
whether it should be included in the list of diseases, 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. Almost 
every Veterinary Medical Society in the kingdom, has 
passed resolutions, urging that it ought to be so placed 
and the Departmental Committee formed in 1888, 
recommended that it should be included. Those of you 
who have the Annual Report of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for 1888, know the reasons why the recommenda- 
tion of the committee was not carried into effect, and to 
those who have not got it, [I say get a copy as soon as 
you can, for you will find most interesting and exhaus- 
tive reports by Professor Crookshank on Actinomycosis, 
Anthrax, and Tuberculosis, with a number of coloured 
plates and diagrams. 

Not only is the question of Tuberculosis « serious one 
for the stock owner, but it has a grave aspect with refe- 
rence to the food supply, and the health of the commu- 
nity. No doubt exists in the minds of rational men that, 
when the affected animal is in a state of emaciation, and 
known in the trade as a “ waster,” the cxrease is totally 
unfit for food. Many of us go much further., and says 
that no carcase showing signs of Tuberculosis should he 
allowed into the market. But we know that such car- 
cases are continually sold—with the exception of a few 
districts—for human food, and when very bad, are made 
into sausages at once. 

I know of nothing more monstrous than this condi- 
tion of things, and [ maintain that steps should be taken 
to ensure uniformity of action, and that it should be 
laid down authoritatively, that if an animal be affected 
with tuberculosis, no part of its carcase should be con- 
sumed. Ten years ago in Manchester, aid four years 
ago in this room, I expressed the same opinion. With 
reference to the use of the milk of tuberculous cows, 
allow me to quote from Professor’s Crookshank’s report, 
which says, “ we must admit that there is no direct evi- 
dence of the transmission of tuberculosis by milk from 
cow to man, but this may arise from the difficulty in 
tracing such a source of infection, owing to the long 
time which elapses before symptoms manifest themselves 
in man, Yet if milk be a source of infection, we should 
naturally expect that primary tuberculosis of the intes- 
tine would be by no means an uncommon manifestation 
of the disease, and this in the adult is not in accordance 
Quite recently Woodhead has 
stated that, from his experience in two large hospitals, 
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he has been much struck by the fact, that in children 
who had died from other diseases during the course of 
tubercular disease of the abdominal glands, there was 
frequently not any trace of tubercular disease in other 
parts, thus pointing to the intestine as the channel by 
which the bacillus made its way into the body. Wood- 
head also remarks that in a large number of cases of 
general tuberculosis, where the possibility of infection 
by the pulmonary passages was evidently excluded, the 
tubercular process appeared to have invaded the body 
by the intestinal canal. These facts, taken in connexion 
with the occasional existence of tubercle bacilli in milk, 
went far to prove, in his opinion, that milk was a source 
of tubercular infection especially to young children.” 
Professor Crookshank says further that direct evidence 
of transmission of tuberculosis by inilk to man is want- 
ing, but from the effect of such milk on lower animals it 
is reasonable to conclude, in the present state of our 
knowledge, that there may be danger in using the milk 
of cows with tubercular udders, and therefore strict ins- 
pection of dairies should be enforced, and boiling of 
milk before use will, as a rule, be a wise, if not an abso- 
lutely necessary precaution.” 

With reference to the transmissibility of the disease 
from animals to man, it is impossible to ascertain by 
experiment, unless Dr. Fleming’s idea, of using the eri- 
minals who have forfeited their lives to the law of the 
land be adopted, but there is nothing to prevent an 
animal being experimented upon with human tubercu- 
losis. This has been done by Professor Crookshank, 
who injected into the peritoneal cavity of a calf, some 
sputum from an advanced case of phthisis, with the 
result that death occurred in 42 days, the post mortem 
showing tuberculosis in a most pronounced form. Pro- 
fessor Brown says “ The communicability of the bovine 
disease to man cannot be asserted on experimental evi- 
dence, but it is at least a fair conclusion, that the disease 
in man and bovines is inter-communicable. 

Gentlemen, I fear I have trespassed on your patience 
too much, with reference to the question of tubercu- 
losis, but the great importance of the subject, must not 
be lightly passed. over. 

I venture to hope I have laid sufficient matter before 
you to prove the absolute need of a more thorough exa- 
mination of dairy cows, and to show that a more 
thorough inspection of carcases is very necessary, and to 
my mind, this cannot be properly done, until the time 
arrives when duly qualified trained men are appointed 
to perform such duties, and those detestable nuisances, 
private slaughter houses abolished. 

After Mr. J. E. Peele had addressed a few remarks it 
was proposed by Mr. Elphick and seconded by Mr. H. 

- Hunter, and carried, that the discussion on the Presi- 
dent’s address be adjourned until the next meeting. 


TRADE NOTICE. 


ARNOLD & SONS’ NEW CASTING HOBBLES 
(Patented). 


For many months I have been experimenting with 
some new hobbles which Messrs. Arnold & Sons sent, 
and as in some important respects they compare favour- 
ably with the old leather ones, the profession will doubt- 
less like to hear about them. Those I am about to 
describe have been in constant use for nearly a year at 
the Royal Horse Infirmary (where many horses are cast) 
and have given satisfaction. 

In the first place they are as a whole 44lbs. lighter than 
the leather hobbles ; they do not require to be dressed 
with dubbin to keep them soft when the first stiffness has 


worn off. They also cling closely to the limbs, and neyer 
chafe the heels—as far as my experience goes. 

The material employed is a combination of woven 
horse-hair, felt and leather. Acting upon a suggestion 
of mine, Messrs. Arnold have substituted a tested 
twisted chain for the old pattern, thereby preventing the 
kinking which is sometimes so annoying. 


"ARNOLD 


= 


I have little doubt that these hobbles will answer in 
ordinary rough and tumble practice, but am curious to 
hear how they wear in India, where owing to the dryness 
of the climate the old leather hobbles get out of order 


unless well looked after. 
F. Raymonp, F.R.C.V.S., &e. 


The Editor, Veterinary Record. 


EXTRACTS. 
VOMITING IN THE HORSE. 


Professor Walley, in a letter to the Lancet, says: 
If I am not mistaken, the theory that vomiting is a 
sign of gastric rupture in the horse received the 
greatest amount of support from Bollinger ; but it is, 


at the same time, an old theory, and in my view op- ° 


posed to all physicial laws. I fail to see how a 
horse with a ruptured stomach can vomit; he cer- 
tainly could not, except on the assumption that the 
pressure on the intestines was sufficient to occlude 
the aperture produced by the rupture, and that 
simultaneously with this and with contraction of the 
walls of the stomach there was dilatation of the 
cardiac orifice of the cesophagus-—a very improbable 
occurrence, seeing that the integrity of the gastric 
walls is done away with in such cases ; and, I would 
ask, would not the amount of ferce required to 
propel the gastric contents up the csophagus be 
more likely to force the ingesta through the aperture 
in the stomach walls into the abdominal cavity ? I 
have always taught that the act of vomiting is pre- 


cedent to the gastric rupture, not subsequent ; and . 


on post-mortem examination we always find in cases 
of complete rupture that the contents of the stomach 
have been forced into the abdominal cavity, in which 
it becomes disseminated amongst the intestines, OT 
entangled in the meshes of the omentum or mesen- 
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tery, or of both. In all cases where the symptoms 
have indicated the existence of gastric rupture I 
have never seen vomiting, but I have frequently 
seen it—or attempts at vomiting——as a precedent 
phenomenon ; and 1 have on various occasions seen 
horses vomit when suffering from gastric plethora, 
and never afterwards exhibit a sign of the existence 
of an organic lesion such as rupture. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


“Settled out of Court.” 


The Detroit Free Press says, ‘* We extract the 
following from the last issue of The Arizona Kicker. 


“Serttep Out or Courr.—One of the first libel 
suits started against this paper was brought by Dr. 
King, the druggist on Sioux Place. We stated that 
the doctor was a quack and a fraud; that he was a 
skipper from the east; that he did not know quinine 
from arsenic, and that this climate would be sure to 
affect his health if he stayed a few weeks longer. A 
shyster lawyer named Davis made the doctor believe 
that he had been damaged, and he brought suit for 
a quarter of a million. 

“Six months ago Davi: spit on our hat as we were 
coming out of the Postoffice, and we had to pay $13 
toburyhim. Three months ago the judge before whom 
the case would have been tried was thrown out of a 
second story window in a saloon and killed. Four 
weeks ago the doctor was hung by the boys up at 
Penny Gulch for giving a sick man strychnine in 
place of calomel, and yesterday we settled the case 
with his heirs for a sack of flour and two dozen 
Michigan clotbes-pins.” 


Professor Branford and the Register. 

Professor Branford, who some years ago held an 
oficial appointment at the Cape, was, it will be 
remembered, struck off the Register owing to proof 
of a conviction in the Colony for fraud. From a 
copy of The Cape Times for February last, we 
gather that the professor has successfully appealed 
against his conviction which has been quashed by 
the Supreme Court. The judgments of the Chief 
Justice and of Mr. Justice Buchanan are published 
in full, but they are long and technical, and our 
space very limited. Next week we hope to give a 
summary of them, as the case is of great importance 
under the probable circumstances of Mr. Branford 
applying to be re-instated on our register. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CERTIFICATED FARRIERS. 


Str, 

IT have read the very interesting meeting of Council 
which approved the scheme of the Farriers’ Company 
and also your editorial note thereon. The question is 


of great interest to us, especially as some diversity of 
opinion prevails, 

terete, is—What are our duties and our in- 
“rests! Our duties are two-fold—to assist in improving 


the art of farriery and to protect ourselves from unfair 
competition. Our interests then are not incompatible 
with our duty unless there is something in the scheme 
which indirectly trespasses on, or favours trespass on, our 
proper domain, The form of certificate and the conditions 
under which it is given seem to me to safeguard our 
interests most effectually. Our Corporote Co-operation 
with the Worshipful Company of Farriers and with the 
Royal Agricultural Society seems to me to grant us a 
position of which we should be proud and which we 
should make the most of. The only point about which 
a difference of opinion exists is the use of the word 
“farrier.” It is said that in many provincial places 
this word signifies the veterinary surgeon, and some 
members of the Royal Agriculural Society are stated to 
have acknowledged that to them it signified a sort of 
inferior person who doctored animals. Grant all this— 
what does it amount to! Simply that the more ig- 
norant of the public still use in the old sense the old word 
which we purposely discarded a century ago. It will 
hardly be denied that everywhere educated men know 
the difference between the two words, and that in all 
large towns the word “ farrier’’ simply means the man 
who shoes horses. Suppose that the scheme which you 
printed last week had throughout contained only the 
word “ horse-shoeing-smith’? what would have hap- 
pened! Why this, the word farrier would still have 
been used in country place as it is, with a dubious mean- 
ing. But in towns it would have been retained by 
little masters, by the men’s trade-unions, and by the 
ever-increasing body of men who leave the Army with 
the official title and a training which forces them to 
become unqualified practitioners. In short, leaving the 
word “ farrier’? out of the scheme would have retarded 
the process of correctly defining the word and given 
greater freedom to those who chose to appropriate it and 
trade under its old use. 

There is a fable of a dog with a piece of meat in his 
mouth, who seeing its magnified shadow in a stream, 
snatched at the shadowy meat and lost the substance. 
I confess, that the attempt of some of our members to 
render the word “farrier” obsolete in our language 
by omitting all mention of it in this scheme, reminds 
me forcibly of the fable. It is impossible to abolish the 
word—it is possible and easy to give it a definite signifi- 
cance by always applying it to the trade of horse-shoer. 
By snatching at the shadow of extirpation they lose the 
substance of signification. 

Yours truly, Joun Atkinson, F.R.C.V.S, 


THE REGISTRATION OF FARRIERS. 


Sir 
[have forborne to say anything on this question of a 
farrier’s certificate, hoping that some abler pen would 
come to the rescue of country practitioners. We need 
to be saved from our friends, and you, sir, in particular, 
we do not doubt the sincerity with which you would 
advocate our interests if you understood them—if in 
short you could bend the editorial back, so far as to get 
down to our level. The term farrier used in the army 
now means a farrier, though the undersigned has served 
as a Farrier Sergeant, on the strength of being a Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, and the term was formerly as much mixed 
in the army when the veterinary did not hold a commis- 
sion, and the farrier major was really a Veterinary 
Surgeon, and his subordinates were farriers, in the true 
sense of the word. To make a change of terms in the 
army is easy enough, where the fiat goes forth and all 
must obey, but to make a change in the country Is quite 
another matter—a horse of another colour altogether. 
The farrier in the country is a man who castrates 
colts, calves and pigs, and doctors animals when ill— 
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that is what country people understand by a_ farrier. 
The man who shoes horses, is a blacksmith to the same 
class of people. In country districts the term farrier is 
never applied to a shoeing smith, though a Veterinary 
Surgeon may once in a way get his title, and not be 
called a farrier. I speak from experience, and say that 
it is hopeless to attempt to make country people call 
shoeing smiths farriers, but not quite impossible to 
educate them up to calling Veterinary Surgeons by their 
proper title, because for nearly a hundred years we have 
been struggling to get recognised as such, and have 
received a great deal of help from unqualified men since 
the Veterinary Surgeon’s Act was passed, as that made 
them all blossom out into full blown veterinarys and 
their qualifications as Registered Practitioners (not as 
exempted quacks) was immediately recognised in law 
courts, as any of us know to our own undoing. They 
have helped us to make ihe public understand that 
Veterinary Surgeons are perhaps a higher order of 
farriers in some way, but if we get a farrier’s certificate 
issued now, it will make the confusion hopeless—confu- 
sion more confounded, You say sir “ That the farrier’s 
certificate of merit, may be mistaken for a diploma of 
Veterinary Science is too ridiculous.’ No sir, it is not, 
if there is anything ridiculous in the matter it is your 
complete ignorance of the conditions under which a 
majority of us live (linger on perhaps would be a better 
term) in competition with farriers with and without 
shoeing shops.. ; 

The individuals who constitute the public, are toomuch 
concerned with other matters to inquire minutely whether 
a man holds a farrier’s certificate, a registered title or a 
diploma as a Veterinary Surgeon. If he gives himself 
out to be w doctor of horses and has a certifigate of 
some kind besides doctoring so-and-so’s horses, that is 
sufficient, and he will be employed. It is for us to see 
to it that we do not suffer a fresh lot of rivals to be 
created, 

If this letter is not emasculated by the editorial 
scissors, I feel sure it will bring a response from other 
hard working country Vets. like 

Yours faithfully, Harotp M.R.C.VS. 


P.S.—Are not words constantly dying out and new 
ones coming in—we have only to read standard works of 
the last century to see that clearly enough. 


THE REGISTRATION OF FARRIERS, 
SIR, 

Will you kindly allow me through your valuable 
Record to raise my feeble voice against the Council of 
the Royal College taking any part in the scheme of The 
Worshipful Company of Farriers for the examination 
and registration of farriers as shoeing smiths. 

Would it not be much better if our members of Council 
would devote a little more time in introducing some 
scheme which would protect the veterinary practitioner 
if he should have the misfortune to make a mistake, and 
leave The Worshipful Company of Farriers to look after 
themselves. 1 am sure we have quite trouble enough to 
contend with the farrier now, without being armed with 
a certificate, and [I would ask all members to speak out 
now before it is too late. Do not forget that we have 
already had one of our rights taken from us, and I am 
afraid that it will be a sorry day for the poor practitioner 
if ever the day should come when farriers are registered. 

Water Longe. 


Re-Snanry.—We regret that several letters from Pro- 
fessor Williams came to hand too late for insertion, they 
will appear next week. Communications are also ac- 
knowledged from Messrs. J. Kernohan, W. Awde, and A. 
McAdam. 


Veterinary Medical Societies—Addresses, 


Borper Countries V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. T. Greaves, ¥.R.c.v.s., Knott Mill, Manchester. 


Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Armstrong, M.R.c.v.s., Penrith, Cumberland 
Caucutta V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, u.r.c.v.s. 


Hon. Sec: Mr. 'T. Assheton Smith, 155 Dhurrumtollah. 


V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. William Hunting, F.R.c.v.s., 
20 Fulham Road, London, §.W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sidney Villar, r.n.c.v.s., Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Meetings, Virst ‘Thurs lay in each month, except August 
and September, First Avenue Hotel, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 
Eastern Countries V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. Kitchin, M.r.c.v.s., Norwich. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. R. S. Barcham, M.R.c.v.s., 
Paston. nr. Walsham, Norfolk. 


Ver. Mep. Assn. or IRELAND. 
Pres: Mr. C. Steel, v.n.c.v.s., 12 North-circular-road, Dublin 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. McKenny, M.R.¢.v.5., 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin. 


LancasHire V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, r.n.c.v.s., Brick-st., Manchester. 
Hon. Sec : Mr. Peter Pike, M.nr.c.v.s., Manchester. 
Meetings,. 2nd Wednesday in March, June, Sept., & Dec. 


V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. B. Freer, M-x.c.v.s., Uppingham. 
Hon. See: Mr. ¥. L. Gooch, r.x.c.v.s., Stamford, Lincolnshire 
Mipuanp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.8.c.v.s. 17 Church Lane, London,E. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. John Malcolm, F.R.c.v.s., 
Holiday-street Wharf, Birmingham. 
Meetings, Second Friday in Feb., May, Aug., and Nov. 
Nationa Vet. ASSOCIATION. 
Pres: Professor Pritchard, 5 Regents Park-road, London. 
Sec: Mr. G. A. Banham, r.n.c.v.s., Downing-st., Cambridge. 


Treas. and Chairman of Prov. Com: Mr. F. Wragg, F.B.c.v.s., 
17 Church-lane, Whitechapel. 
Local Sec: Mr. Sidney Villar, m.n.c.v.s., Harrow-on-the-Hill 
Nortu or Eneuanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. T. Moore, F.R.c.v.8., 
16 Albany Terrace, Whitley, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hon. See: Mr. W. A. Hancock, M.R.¢.v.s., 


2 Holly Avenue, Killingworth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Counties V.M.A. 


Pres: Mr. A. Wheatley, r.r.c.v.s., Reading, Berks. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. Kidd, r.x.c.v.s., Hungerford, Berks. 
Scortisu V.S. 
Pres: Mr. Reid, m.n.c.v.s., Auchtermuchty. 
| Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, s.n.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 
ScorrisHh V.M.S8. 
Pres: Mr. C. Cunningham, ; 
Slateford, nr. Edinburgh. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Rutherford, M.R.c.v.s., 


12 Bread Street, Edinburgh. 


Sourn Durnam anp Norra V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. Nettleton, Northallerton. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Sovrnern Counties V.M.S. 


Pres: Professor W. Pritchard, 
5 Regents-park-road, London, N.W. 


Hon. Sec: Mr. E. A. Hollingham, 
Anerley Road, London, 8.E 
Western Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. P. Heath, m.n.c.v.s., Southernhay, Exeter. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Penhale, r.x.c.v.s., Barnstaple, Devon. 
Wesr or Scornanp V.M.A. 


Pres: Mr. A. Robinson, F.R8.C.v.S., 
37 West Burn-street, Greenock, N.B. 


Hon. Sec: Mr. James Weir. 
Yorxsurre V.M.A. 


Pres: Mr. A. W. Briggs, u.n.c.v.s., Halifax. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. F.Greenhalgh, 
Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, July, and Uc 
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